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The Cleveland Museum 

January 7, 1994 Contact: Adele Z. Silver 

Ukiyo-e: The Floating World Revisited 
February 2-April 3, 1994 


of Art . 


Ukiyo-e: The Floating World Revisited attempts what no other exhibition of Japanese art 
has done: it places the ’’golden age" of ukiyo-e^ the Japanese art most popular in the West, within the 
broad sweep of later Japanese art and culture. The exhibition of works from private and public 
collections in Japan, Europe, and the United States opens at The Cleveland Museum of Art on 
February 2, 1994. One hundred fifty paintings, prints, illustrated books, and objects from the late 
18th centiuy focus on the transformation of old literary and artistic traditions into modern ones, and 
illuminate the many links among the works of art, the artists who created them, and the society they 
reflect. 

These works reveal for the first time the full range of expression and meaning in uJdyo-e— 
literally, pictures of the "floating world.’’ A 17th-century Japanese writer defined that world: "singing^ 
songs, drinking wine, and diverting ourselves just in floating, floating...like a gourd with the river ) 
current.’’ Originally, the term reflected the Buddhist sense of the world as an ephemeral place, 
experienced here and now, but of no lasting value. In late 18th-century Edo (modern Tokyo), it 
meant an escape from the here-and-now into fantasy and pleasure. 

In Edo of the 1780s and 1790s, the primary locales for the pleasures of the ’’floating world’’ 
were the Yoshiwara quarter of teahouses and brothels and the three downtown Kabuki theaters. 

Here was forged the first truly popular culture of Japan. Here members of the samurai- the military 
aristocrats at the top of the social heap— and the merchants, who were at its bottom, met and created 
the fashionable world of Japan’s first modern city. 
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Ukiyo-e: The Floating World Revisited rcCTeates the vanished world of late 18th-century 
Japan through the witty poems, vivid images, and lavish entertainments that flowed endlessly among 
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the gifted, energetic, and almost feverishly extravagant leaders of that world. Four colorful 
personalities are the focus of the exhibition: a courtesan of the Yoshiwara, two talented writers and artists, 
and the most famous actor of the day. 

Hanaog i was the most celebrated of several successive coiutesans to bear the name, 
which means "Flower Fan," alluding to the name of her brothel, "The House of Fans." It’s 
likely that Hanaogi IV is the beauty most often depicted in the exhibition, but both Hanaogi 
III and Hanaogi IV were famous for knowledge of poetry and skill at calligraphy, apparently 
essential for any courtesan aspiring to the famous name, and both were women of spirit. 

Ota Nampo (1749-1823) was a samurai of formidable personality. He was the 
indisputable leader of the poets and artists of kyoka, a form of humorous verse that became 
widely popular in Edo in the 1780s, reflecting the verve and sly wit of the "floating world." 

The depth and breadth of his learning, evident in even his most flippant poetry, and his 
convivial warmth, free of affectation, that attracted men and women of all classes, made 
Nampo a generous-spirited "networker" par excellence. He clearly had the special talents 
necessary to turn the stilted formal tradition of poetry parties into popular cultural events. 

Sant5 KvSden (1761-1816), a generation younger than Nampo, was born into the 
prosperous merchant class. Steeped from childhood in the rich cultural mix of Kabuki 
theater, uJdyo-e prints, popular music and fiction, he became involved with the Yoshiwara as 
a teenager and remained so all his life. A writer and artist, he became a member of 
Nampo’s circle, as renowned as Nampo for his witty and delicate mockeries of convention. 

Ichikawa Danjuro V (1741-1806) was the most famous Kabuki actor of his 
generation, bearing the most famous theatrical name in Kabuki tradition. A friend of 
Kyoden and scion of an acting family long admired for its exaggerated poses and intense 
emotion, he— like many Kabuki stars— enjoyed the kind of popularity reserved today for 
movie and rock stars. Danjuro V continued another family tradition, poetry writing— an 
accomplished poet in conventional as well as comic verse, he was closely allied with Nampo 
in the kyoka movement-and retired from the stage to devote himself to poetry. 

Despite the dramatic changes in 18th-century Japan and, consequently, in its art forms, long- 
established traditions persisted. The interdependence of art and literature, of the drawn image and the 
written word, is an ancient Japanese heritage, nurtured by the strong belief that writing is as much an artistic 
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as a utilitarian activity, meant to be expressive visually as well as semantically. The exhibition emphasizes 
pictures of the "floating world" that combine words and images, perhaps most originally in the privately 
published prints—called surimono—ihaX marked special occasions. 

The twenty years covered in the exhibition deserve the overworked title "golden age." The work 
displays a confidence and maturity not evident in the tentative and less sophisticated work of the previous 
decades, and achieves a level of refinement and consistency of taste that was rarely equalled after 1800. 
Within this twenty-year period, there are also clear distinctions. The paintings and prints of the 1780s have a 
sobriety, dignity, and composure-evident in the work of Shuncho (active 1785-1800) and Kiyonaga (1752- 
1815), for example— that is replaced in the 1790s by designs in which dramatic or evocative concerns were 
paramoxmt: there was a new sophistication in handling and framing blank space, and the images themselves 
became more sensuous and playful. The artists of the 1790s-perhaps best known among them are Utamaro 
(1753-1806) and Eishi (1756-1829)-created images that are powerfully appealing to modem tastes. After 
about 1800, there was a precipitous decline. Though ukiyche survived throughout the 19th century, and some 
of its best-remembered images are the landscape prints of Hiroshige (1797-1858) and Hokusai (1760-1849), it 

would never again regain the brilliance of its "golden age." 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

Background: An unprecedented stretch of peace-for more than 250 years— under the shoguns (military 
governors) of the Tokugawa clan created a skewed prosperity. The samurai, the warrior aristocrats of 
Japan’s feudal system, became a class without a mission. They continued to dominate the social structure 
but their real power and their wealth declined. The Tokugawa shoguns required daimyo (feudal lords) and 
their retinues of samurai to spend periods of time in Edo, in nominal attendance on the shogun, and to leave 
their wives and children in the capital as hostages when they were in residence in their home castles. Forced 
to maintain impressive establishments in Edo, whether they were there or not, and imable to take part in the 
growing cash economy— which was considered beneath them— the feudal lords spent their energies and their 
wealth on entertainment. 

It was the merchant class of Edo, with a virtually captive consumer audience of samurai, that grew 
rich. But the social hierarchy, with the samurai at the top and the merchants near the bottom, was seen as 
unchangeable and any disruption of it as a disruption of the natural order. The idea that a merchant might 
aspire to live in a style befitting a samurai "smacked of perversion," according to Donald Jenkins, curator of 
Asian art at the Portland Museum of Art, who organized the exhibition. Consequently, they were forbidden 
to live, dress, or entertain conspicuously. They responded by living, dressing, and entertaining exactly as they 
wished— but out of public view, in the special precincts set aside for their pleasures. The Yoshiwara was such 
a place, a self-contained community headed by the wealthy owners of the pleasure houses; one-third of the 
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10,000 inhabitants of the Yoshiwara were prostitutes, and the remainder were servants and entertainers, 
many of them male. 

Samurai and merchants-and many others-met in the "floating world." While the "floating world" 
was essentially a creation of the newly rich merchant class, samurai were important participants as patrons 
and as artists. Their traditions schooled them in classical literature and philosophy, so the pool of avid 
writers and intellectuals among the samurai-including some of the era’s leading scholars-added 
sophistication to the "floating world" of leisure and entertainment. Much lower on the social spectrum were 
commoners: publishers, artists, actors, and entertainers were the most visible, and around them flocked 
pomographers, speculators, and small-business owners of all sorts. The arts were central entertainments at 
parties where these people from vastly different walks of life met, made connections, and struck deals. By 
the late 18th century the once-admired ideal of the samurai as single-mindedly devoted to the marfial arts 
had become a popular target of ridicule, replaced by the image of a diversely talented and smoothly polished 
literatus and, sometimes, bon vivant. 

A fully illustrated catalogue, with color and black and white photographs, complements the 
exhibition. It was written by Donald Jenkins of the Portland Art Museum, with the assist aiirp. of Lynn 
Jacobsen Katsumoto, and contains essays by leading scholars, including Uaruko Iwasaki (University of 
California, Santa Barbara), Kobayashi Tadashi (Shugakuin University, Tokyo), Laurence Kominz (Portland 
State University), and Henry D. Smith II (Columbia University). It is available in The Museum Store 
(253 pp., $32). 

Ukiyo-e: The Floating World Revisited was organized by the Portland Art Museum, Oregon, and 
made possible by the National Endowment for the Humanities, a federal agency, and the Ohio Arts Council, 
a state agency created to foster and encourage the development of the arts and to preserve Ohio’s cultural 
heritage. Funding from the Ohio Arts Council is an investment of state tax dollars that promotes economic 
growth, educational excellence and cultural enrichment for all Ohioans. Additional support is provided by 
KOBE STEEL USA INC., and the Mary Livingston Griggs and Mary Gr iggs Burke Foundation. 

Information about tickets, hours, and public programs is included in the press kit. 


For additional information, photographs, or color slides, please contact Adele Z. Silver, Public Information, 
The Cleveland Museum of Art, 11150 East Boulevard, Cleveland OH 44106; 216/421-7340. 



